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themselves to the middle classes in England, to whom
the same delineations are exceedingly applicable : so
that these pitiless censors for the most part furnish an
example of the very thing they blame in the United
States; they do not perceive that they are deriding
themselves, to the great amusement of the aristo-
cracy of their own country.
Nothing is more prejudicial to democracy than its
outward   forms   of behaviour;   many  men   would
willingly endure its vices, who cannot support its
manners.    I cannot, however, admit that there is
nothing commendable in the manners of a demo-
cratic people.    Among aristocratic nations, all who
live within reach of the first class in society commonly
strain to be like it, which gives rise to ridiculous and
insipid imitations.   As a democratic people does not
possess any models of high breeding, at least it escapes
the daily necessity* of seeing wretched copies of them.
Jn  democracies  manners  are never so  refined  as
among aristocratic nations, but, on the other hand,
they are never so coarse.   Neither the coarse oaths of
the populace, nor the elegant and choice expressions
of the nobility, are to be heard there : the manners of
such a people are often vulgar, but they are neither
brutal nor mean.    I have already observed that in
democracies no such thing as a regular code of good
breeding can be laid down;  this has some incon-
veniences and some advantages.   In aristocracies the
rules of propriety impose the same demeanour on
every one ; they make all the members of the same
class appear alike, in spite of their private inclina-
tions ; they adorn and they conceal the natural man.
"Among a democratic people manners are neither so
tutored nor so uniform, but they are frequently more
sincere.   They form, as it were, a light and loosely-
woven veil, through which the real feelings and private